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OUTRAGEOUS TREATMENT OF A JEWISH FAMILY BY 
A CONVERSION MISSIONARY. 


Tue evil-doings of the Conversion Society are not: confined to 
exciting exhibitions and violent speeches at Exeter Hall, such as 
we have exposed in our recent numbers, but extends to serious 
ill-treatment and infamous persecution of the Jews who are caught 
in the nets of the conversion-anglers. 


who places his foot before the street-door to prevent it being shut 


against him, they defy all attempts at ejection; they impudently | 


intrude further and further into the domestic circle, where, partly 
by false promises, partly by honey-tongued persuasion, and partly 


If they have once put a _ 
step on the threshhold of a Jewish house, like the cunning beggar | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


beginning of the month, and came to me to Berlin. 


notice of her.” After this sentence we find some suspicious 
dots .... What means this? What is left out here? What 
were her difficulties? The cunning secretary of the Conversion 
Society omitted something here that he feared his readers, how- 
ever ravenous their appetite may be, could not swallow, These 
dots betray the omission of something indigestible even to the 
hardened stomach of the conversion missionaries. 


As this could not be effected in Posen, she left her father’s house in the 
After some consider- 


_ able trouble with the police about her legitimation, which she could not 


_ some pious people. 
last week one of those heart-rending scenes took place, which in former 


by force, they firmly grasp the object destined to become their | 


victim ; and unless force be opposed to force, they will never let — 


go the prey from their ravenous jaws, and the weaker and un- 
protected Jew falls a sacrifice to their relentless hatred of Judaism 
and its professors. 

An intelligent and watchful correspondent draws our attention 
to the following report of a missionary, which the organ of the 
Conversion Society, deceptively calling itself Jewzsh Zntelligence, 
had the audacity to publish on the Ist of May last—a report 
which it would hardly be credited that the perpetrators of the 
outrage would have had the audacity themselves to pubiish. But 
relying as they do on the indifference which the Jews and the 
public at large have hitherto manifested in reference to their false 
diaries, they little dreamt that the matter would be taken up by 
the Jewish press, and we hope also by all Jews and _ liberal 
Christians, who are not blind to the imposition, and who are not 
deaf to the voice of reason and conscience. 

The account, which we now give tn extenso, runs thus :— 


In Mr. Bellson’s report for the month of February, we find mention made 
of an instance of— | 
Persecution endured for Christ's sake by a young Jewess. 


One of the candidates preparing for baptism is a young Jewess, twenty- 
two years of age, from Posen; her name is Pauline Wiener. She was a 
pupil in our school there, and has received her first impressions of Christian 
truth in that school. Her relatives have persecuted her, on account of ber 
faith, and her father and mother would not only not give their consent to 
her becoming a Christian, but tried to hinder it in every possible way. 


The refusal of the parents to consent to the apostasy of their 
child, and their hindrance of her embracing a faith to which they 
are conscientiously opposed, the missionary has the impudence to 
call persecution.” 

The matter went so far that the court at Posen appointed a Christian 
guardian for her to protect her; but as he was very indifferent on the sub- 
ject, he took little or no notice of her, and she had to fight her own way. 
She made several attempts to leave her father’s house, but they failed, and 


she only increased her difficulties. . . . She begged them to let her go, and 
told them candidly she would embrace the first opportunity to get away and 


be baptized. 7 

The “indifference” of the Christian guardian is easily accounted 
for. He was, no doubt,.a just and upright man; he would not 
sell himself, like Mr. Bellson, to a bad canse. He saw through 
the false machinations, he felt the hardship of the poor parents, 
he pitied the deluded girl, and therefore he took “little or no 


— 


missionary never spoke. 


bring with her, as she left unknown to her parents, we lodged her with 
Since that she has come regularly for instruction. But 


years were witnessed oftener than now-a-days. 


Indeed, it was a heart-rending scene. A truer word the false 
But it could not have rent Ais heart, 
else he would not have encouraged and promoted the outrage. 
The man who is capable of what this Bellson did has no heart. 


_ The man who brought all this trouble upon an innocent family 


has no feeling, he is a miscreant. 


I had scarcely finished my instruction with her, and she hed just left my 
room, when a Jew came and asked to speak with her. I inquired what he 


_ wanted with her, and was told that his wife, who was a school-fellow of hers, 


was anxious to see her, But not able to get all the information he wanted 
from me, he left me, somewhat in a pet, and I observed at my door, not 
only a cab, but also a policeman, al] ready and prepared to take her off. 


No wonder that the Jew, who wrs interested in the fate of the 
poor girl, was ‘‘ somewhat in a pet” when he discovered her 


captivity, and — worse than in a felon’s cell—he could not even get 
access to her, nor obtain any information about her. Yet the 


_ impertinent missionary dares to complain of, and to pronounce the 


word, persecution ! 


They had learned from my servant where she lodged; but instead of going 
there at once, they went to our tract-distributor first, taking for granted 
that they had been wrongly informed, in order to mislead them, and that she 
was hid at his house. The policeman, contrary to law, went with the Jew, 
followed by a Jewess, who turned out to be Pauline’s mother, from Posen, 
to the tract-distributor’s house, and peremptorily demanded the giving up 
of Pauline Wiener, who, he maintained, was concealed in the house; and 
threatened to fine them two dollars for not having announced her at the 
police. He was told she was not in the house atall; and if she were, that he 
had no business to assist the Jews in carrying off a girl who was anxious to 
become a Christian. 


The Prussian policeman would take care not to act * contrary 
to the law.” He would not ‘‘peremptorily demand the giving 
up of Pauline Wiener” if the law did not authorise him to do so, 
and he would not have threatened them with a fine if his inspectors 
had not empowered him. Is not the injustice of the case here 
pronounced in self-condemning terms by the unprincipled mis- 
sionary ? Now mark the consequence. 


Meanwhile the mother went on like a mad woman, partly with anger and 


partly with grief for her child, whom she considered Jost. 


Who can read this without being disgusted at the hardihood of 
the reporter, who gloats on the agony of parents for a lost child ? 
Who can read this truly distressing account without feeling the 
utmost contempt for the monster-missionary Bellson, and those 
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who are not ashamed to publish such tales, and go begging with 
them ? | 


But finding that they could do no good, they drove to the house where 
they had been told in the first place that Pauline was living. I'he Jew went 
in alone, having previously secured two policemen to stand in readiness 


at a little distance, with the mother and some other Jew in a hackney- 
coach. 


Here again we find “ two policemen” assisting the Jews an the 
recovery of their own child, and which Mr. Bellson dares to say 
is ‘ contrary to the law.” 


The Jew inquired for Pauline, and seeing that he was in the right place, 
demanded to speak with her, Which, of course, was acceded to; but finding 
that no difficulty was made, he deinanded further that she should come into 
the street, where he wished to speak to her alone. This strange demand 
made the simple-hearted Christian people with whom she was living sus- 
picious, and accordingly they refused permission; saying, that he was at 
liberty to speak with her as long as he pleased, but she was in their charge, 
and they could not allow her to leave the house under such circumstances. 


What a stupid and glaring contradiction! The szmple-hearted 
Christian people became suspicious! For what blockheads Mr. 
Bellson must take his readers, to suppose they would believe that 
the “simple-hearted Christians’ with whom she lived knew 


/ nothing about the infamous transaction! What a glaring false- 
© hood, that the Jews were at once told where Pauline lodged, and 
© yet sought her at so many other places! 

a Meanwhile, the mother and the other Jew had come in, and made a great 


noise, and finally attempted to carry her off by main force. Pauline told 
aug her mother that it was useless to make any attempt, that no power on earth 
ea should prevent her now from embracing Christianity. She told her mother 
that she knew it had been her only and anxious desire for many years; that 
they had done all in their power to deaden and eradicate this feeling in her, 
but that it only grew the more ardent. She expressed her great sorrow that 
she should thus grieve her parents, and that they should have gone to the 
expense withal to come after her to Berlin; but that she could not act 
otherwise, and only begged that she might be left here quietly in peace. 


In this part of the tale we must either adopt Mr. Stowell’s im- 
mortal advice, ‘don't believe half you read,” or the juggling 
missionaries must, gipsy-like, have practised a trick of delusion 
on the poor girl's brain; else no Jewish child could withstand the 
entreaties of its parents, and drive them to despair on account of 
a religious creed in which it does not conscientiously believe. 


But the more she entreated, the more violent her mother and the Jews 
became. Finding it fruitless to endeavour to persuade her to return to 
Posen, they fetched the policemen they had in readiness, and thought they 
would be sure to frighten her. Their attempt, however, having proved fruit- 
less, they fetched the commissary of that district; he came and told her she 


must instantly return with her mother to Posen, and to make haste and 
collect her things and get into the coach. 


Here again we see the Prussian policemen and the Commissary 


assisting the Jews in what Mr. Bellson terms an object contrary 
to the laws. 


At this moment the wife of our tract-distributor, whom I had sent for 
(Mr. Ludwig being ill, her husband out of town, and | unable to leave home 
at that hour), arrived. She told the Commissary of Police and the other 
» men that it was out of order, and altogether contrary to law, to act as they 
Ss did, and insisted upon it that it was no business of theirs at all; and that if 


they would not desist, she would instantly go to the President, and lodge a 
formal complaint against them. | 


The tract-distributor’s wife, then, seems to have understood 
the law better than the Commissary. 


It was finally decided that Pauline W. must go with them to the President 
of Police at ail events. The wife of the tract-distributor said that she 
would go too, and she insisted upon being allowed to ride in the same 
droshke with Pauline. This, however, they did not permit; but she fol- 


lowed them in another, and if she had not done so, they would have taken 
Pauline off. 


We wonder that, at the recent exhibition at Exeter Hall, the 
Be tract-distributor’s wife was not shewn off with the young shoe- 
¥g maker; she would have drawn well. But perbaps Mr. Stowell 

& feared another Johanna Southcote, or another woman-worshi 
of which the Protestant Jesuits seem to live in constant dread.- 


4 


At head-quarters the case was stated to the President. Before this could 
be done, however, a number of Jews assembled at the police office, one by 
one, and it seems as if it had been a previously concerted plan to get poor 
Pauline into their power, by hook or by crook. 


Here the missionary speaks like a false prophet. It was by 
“hook or by crook”’ that the missionartes got Pauline Wiener 
the Jews claimed her back by right. 


The mother behaved almost like a woman out of her senses. First she 
praised her child as the best in the world, and spoke of her good qualities 
in the highest terms; and then, finding that it was not so easy to get her 
back to Posen, she cursed her, and called her all manner of bad names, so 
that one of the officers pointed out her inconsistency, and tried to shew her 
how she contradicted herself. But it was a hard thing to convince her of 
anything, right or wrong; she went on in her own way, running up and 
down the office, crying, “‘ My child! my child! my best child is torn from 
my heart ;” and then again, a minute after, ‘‘ That good-for-nothing hussey|’» 


Can any one who peruses this tale soberly and unbiassed 
wonder at the maddening despair of the mother? Can any Jew 
or Christian, in whose breast all feelings of humanity are not 
deadened, in whose heart all the ardent strains of affection and 
attachment are not chilled, read this without entertaining the 


most loathsome disgust at the monster Bellson and his fellow- 
executioners ? 


As the Jews seemed to increase too fast, they were told that it was no 
business of theirs, were ordered to go home, and assured that they might 
depend on it no harm should happen to the girl. The tract-distributor’s 
wife was asked what she wanted, and who she was? She told the President 


she had been sent by me to protect Pauline, as she would otherwise be lost 
and sold amongst all the Jews. 


New the tract-distributor’s wife turns a prophetess; she knew 
that Pauline would ‘* be lost and sold amongst all the Jews.” 


It was finally decided that as [ had guaranteed to care for her maintenance 
during her stay here, the mother could not force her to return to Posen; 
upon which the mother left with the two Jews who had originally accompa- 
nied her. As it was expected that the Jews would lay some other plot, the 
President promised the needful protection if required. Pauline was obliged, 
however, to remain elsewhere, and keep out of the way that day. Since 
that we have not been molested, and have learned nothing of the mother, 
who has no doubt quietly returned to Posen. 


All these ‘ aval of which the Jews were suspected, originated, 


of course, e lying missionary and his clique. The poor 


Jews wanted nothing but to have Pauline Wiener back. 


I ought to mention, also, that Pauline received a letter, directed to me, 
from her sister, two days after her arrival in Berlin; in which she told her 
that, in consequence of her having left home, both her father and mother 
were taken seriously ill, and would most likely not recover the shock. She 
therefore entreats her to come home at once, as her parents only wished to 


sce her once more before they died, and she might then return to Berlin 
whenever she pleased. 


There was, no doubt, much truth in the melancholy statement, 
although the impostor tells us next— 


1 knew, from long experience, that the whole story was a made-up one, to 
get her back into their power. As she loves her parents, though she thinks 
in matters of religion she ought to obey God rather than them, she was 
extremely grieved, and the trial was a very severe one; she determined at 
last to write to a friend and make inquiries respecting her relatives. 


To what follows we must apply the warning of Mr. Stowell, to 
believe only half. 


She received an answer very quickly, in which her friend told her that he 
had met her parents in the market, safe and sound as usual, which composed 
her mind. That my conjecture respecting the contents of the letter was 
correct, was corroborated, not only by this letter, but also by the mother’s 
coming subsequently to Berlin. But the whole affair was a very severe trial 
for the poor girl, and proved the sincerity of ber intention. Not only must 
she now and hereafter be amongst strangers, but there is no other prospect 


for her but to go into service; whereas she might be at home in her father’s. 
house, like the rest of her brothers and sisters. 


Indeed it was a severe trial to the poor girl, and we know 


which way she would have decided had she been left alone, and 


not been intimidated by missionaries, and charmed by tract- dis- 
tributors’ wives and gypsy tales. 


Of trials and temptations of this kind, for the Gospel’s sake, a Christian ) 
born has no idea, nor can he ever enter fully into it: he cannot feel the f vil 
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weight and meaning of leaving father and mother, and brothers and sisters— 
not figuratively, but literally—for the Gospel’s sake. 


Indeed, no Christian or Jew will credit this falsehood. No 
Jew or Christian will sanction the foul attempts at child-stealing, 
Our aristocracy have recently risen and declared war against the 
begging impostors, begging-letter writers, and street- beggars, who 
hire and steal children for mercenary objects; let them now rise 
against the conversion begging-letter writers, conversion begging- 
impostors, and conversion child-stealers. Let our Jewish aristocracy 
inquire into this affair, and appeal to the Prussian government. Let 
our Jewish pressin Germany and France take upthe matter, let them 
join and meet to connteract the evil machinations of a society, of 
whose officers and missionaries it may be said, “their words are 
softer than oil, yet they are drawn daggers.” Let them cut off the 
head of this snake in the grass, and its other members will soon 
die. We do not mean a physical “ cutting off’? and a physical 
death, but we allude to that mental destruction and spiritual death 
of the Conversion Society, which can be accomplished by our 
rousing ourselves from lethargic indifference, and by a manifesta- 
tion of ardour and zeal in our true and sacred cause. 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE IN THE 
OXFORD LIBRARY. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Permit me to offer the following brief and prefatory 
observations. Considering the existence of the great mass of the 
rarities which the Bodleian library possesses, and which to search 
through critically would require the whole age of a man, I pro- 
pose, instead of giving detached fragments, which more provoke 
the curiosity of the reader than satisfy it, to make some systematic 
communications on various branches of Hebrew literature. | 
avail myself, at the same time, of the opportunity to add, en 
passant, some observations on the history of literature, in the way 
of completing and correcting more ancient statements on the 
same subject. For my first subject I have selected contributions 
to the history of Hebrew lexicography, which will contain— 

The the Book of Shoham ; or, Onyx-stone. 

2. The Lexicon of 4 (Rabbi Joseph, the Greek) 

3. An anonymous Lexicon, containing also a sketch of Hebrew 
Lexicography. 

To the studies of Lexicography shall be added contributions to 
the Hebrew Poetry of the Middle Ages, which will contain— 

1. Moses Ben Ezra, 

2. Jehuda Alcharisi, with a brief history of their times. 


I. Contributions to the History of the Hebrew Literature in 
the Middle Ages :— 

A. The onwn 15D, Book of Shoham; or, Onyx-stone. 
Rabbi Moses Ben Isaac, of England. 

This work is of two-fold value: first on account of its rarity, 
the only MS. thereof being found in the Bodleian Library 
(Oppenheim Collection, No, 152, according to the present order,' 
folio); and, secondly, because of its emanating from an Hnglish 
Jew, and therefore, as an important contribution to the history 
of literature in England, deeply interesting both to Christians and 
Jews. In the history of the Jews in England, particularly, this 
work is the most remarkable (and perhaps the only) literary 
document; and is the more interesting, since the more ancient 
history of the Jews in England is veiled in obscurity, and since 
there are no documents in existence which throw any light on 
their literary aspirations, with the exception of a few Talmudists 
of this country who are quoted by the French authors.? 

Many a reader might have, perhaps, expected from me an 
introductory view of the history of lexicography among the Jews 


By 


! In the printed catalogue, it is No. 999. The copy is old, well written 


on parchment, and makes 130 leaves. 
2 We meet with:—1, Rabbi Meier, of England (xvO52yN YX W239), who 


has written a Talmudical treatise on the Jewish Ritual during Mourning 
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down to the age of our author, in order to provide a point of 
view for the same. I confess L intended at first to do so; but, on 
second consideration, I considered it the more advisable first to 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader in reference to our author, and 
then to give information of Jewish lexieography in general. 

Of the circumstances of the life of our author little is known. 
That his native country was England the MS. testifies. England 
was called, by the ancient Gallican Jewish authors, when the 


English Talmudists were mentioned, either ( Angletera), 
or NYOOMN (Eigletere, compare note 2). His family name was 
Nasst (83); and this word, though it is genuine Hebrew, sig- 
nifving prince, may still be a translation of the vulgar language 
of the country. 


(7.93 93 O°ND),.mentions the latter sometimes in his own treatise on the 
same subject. (The last work, also, exists in the Bodleian Library, Oppen- 
heim Collection, No. 14 inthe new enumeration, and No. 849 in the old one). 
2. Salomo, of England (xv 77ND w/a), Who was a native of London, and is 
frequently called Talmudic Decisions (a of the 
same author also exist in the Bodleian Library (Oppenheim Collection, No. 
42, folio; in the printed catalogue, No.651). 3. Rabbi Moses, of London 
(wornd: mu a4), and in the Decisions (apod) of Rabbi Jakar from Biango 
also in the Bodleian Library (Michael Collection, No. 854). 
4. Menachem, of England (xYO>2KX> OM 4), in the same library and col- 
lection. The ‘x7 yo (insular country), which is mentioned in the ancient 
writings of the French authors, is, as is supposed by Rappaport, England. 
There is also a tradition that the ASW Pow (Letter on the Sabbath), by 
Abraham Ben Ezra, was written in England. 

> We also meet with a Solomon Nassi, whose prayers are found in a MS. 
mentioned by De Rossi, No. 997, where are also mentioned Jedidiah Nassi, 
Joseph Nuassi, who lived at Constantinople in the beginning of the sixteenth 
centurv, and the well-known David Nassi, the alleged author of the polemical 
work an Sya men. The Bodleian Library possesses this work (in the 
Michael Collection, No. 183). We have to observe here that the date which 
Steinschneider has given in the register of authors attached to the catalogue 
is not correct; the transcriber has made a mistake. Halfof the letters which 
contain the date can only be true. The author wrote this work either in 
the year 1430, or he was the brother of Don Joseph Nassi, of Constantinople, 
who died about 1570 to 1580, as appears from the funeral oration of Moses 
Almosnino (in his book 3 yx), and from the elegy of Saadia Longo, of 
Salonica. The poem of the latter is found in his S27 D COrder of the 
Seasons), which is very rare, and which I saw in the Bodleian Library (Op- 
penheim Collection, No, 1074, octevo).. Many poems by the same author 
are found in MS. (Pococke, No. 74, and Uri, No. 598). 

I found a very ingeniousepigram on the word xv, the author of which is 
unknown, in the collection of the late Mr. Bressiau of Hamburg. 


mova ov Sy ON 
IDS Nd NIM 
ND WIN WON 
Alluding to Gen. xxxiv. 2. Won 


In a MS. of the well-known Cosri, by Jehuda Halevi, which is found in . 


the British Museum ( Harleiana, No. 5779), the reader will find the following 
words on the first page :— 


one nay pred Sx man pedo 


“I, Jehuda ben Kardiniel (of blessed memory), have translated the Book 
of Cosri, by R. Jehuda Halevi (may his soul be bound up {n the bundle of 
life, amen), from the Arabic language into the Hebrew. Rabbi Jehuda 
Halevi’s motive was to manifest the merit of the law, and to reply to the 
philosophers, to the sages of the nations, and to the Karattes. In my trans- 
lation I shall not alter the substance of his words, and shall not change the 
sense thereof; and if 1 should add to or diminish from his words, I shall yet 
endeavour, as much as lies in my power and ability, not to destroy the 
sense, I implore assistance from on high. When | began translating it, 
according to the command of the 


Prince Rabbi Joseph Bar Baruch, he © 


| 
| elsewhere, and many literati bear this family name.’ 
| The well-known German Talmudist. Meier Bar Baruch 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The age in which our author lived is not given by him, but it | 


may be fixed in the fourteenth century. He would thus have 
been a contemporary of the celebrated poets and exegists in Italy 
— Emanuel of Fermo, and of Kalonymus Ben Kalonymus, the 
famous grammarian and translator of the writings of Aristotle ; of 
Joseph Caspi, the eminent philosophic lexiecgrapher (compare 
further note 4) ; of Moses Narboni in Spain, the later Talmudists, 


known by the name of MypD1N *y3, in France (authors of a com- 
mentary on the Talmud called Zosephoth, or “‘ Addition”), and in 
Germany the Talmudist Meier Rothenburg (793 3 DAD) and 
his disciples. Jewish philosophers and poets these countries did 
not possess. 

In fixing the fourteenth century as the age of our author, I do 
so as near as possible, nearer I cannot fix it. My reason for this 
assumption is, because the most recent authorities and names 
mentioned by him (see further below) are those of men who 
lived in the fourteenth century. 

The work itself is rarely mentioned; the bibliographers seem 
not to have known it, and, as far as I know, a mention of it is no- 
where to be found. It would, therefore, be the more interesting to me 
if any reader should have met with it anywhere, though Chiskiah 
Romaine, a very learned author in Constantinople, who has given 
a register of Hebrew grammarians and lexicographs,* knew the 
author of the work. Our author, in his youth, wrote, besides 


the Lexicon, another grammatical work, entitled 
(The Tongue of the Learned), which he mentions in the preface 
to the Lexicon. It has, however, never been met with, and appears 
to have been lost.° 

The glorious period of Hebrew literature had even passed in 
Spain when our author lived. Hebrew lexicography had long 
been concluded for that perion. Solomo Parcho and David 
Kimchi have, in their Lexicone, made research into all the 
ancient authors who wrote Arabic, and were accessible to 
Jews; later generations had to reduce their labours to the 
compiling of what was already known, Our author had deeply 
read the Spanish-Jewish grammarians, which are very interesting 
to French and Englishmen, since these works are not very much 
known in these countries. He very often quotes them, and 
appears to have read them himself. He appears, also, to have 
understood Arabic. What is more remarkable, is, that he now 


and then gives an Arabic etymology, and often quotes Arabic 
technical terms. He translates the Hebrew words into French, 


brought the first two chapters with him to Ergland, but those who laid hold 
of them kept them, and I was therefore compelled to re-translate them as 
they were originally, in order that it should be perfect with us.” 

We do not know whether this Rabbi Joseph Hanasi was from England. 

* This register Wolf reprinted in his * Bibliotheca Hebraica (vol. ii. p. 595). 
it exists in a Paris MS. ( Fonds Oratoire, No. 199). Chiskiah Romani (whom 
Wolf, in the same work (vol. i. p. 365), erroneously calls xv mp (Ezekia 
of Rome), was the brother of Jacob Romani, who was in correspondence 
with Buxtorff. The Paris library possesses several MSS. which bear the 
signature of these literati. | have seen in various collections poems by 


Chiskiab Romani. About the register of the grammatical works I shall say 
more further on. 


* The words of the author are as follows:-— 


“When 1 was in the vigour of youth, 1, Moses, the son of the afore-men- 
tioned Rabbi Isaac, son of the prince from the country of England, have opened 
my mouth, and I have dilated at length upon the grammar ot the language 
and [| valued its worth as a youth ‘according to its way.’ 1 translate ay 
advisedly, ‘the afore-mentioned,’ and not‘ the known,’ as the word yen fs 


often used in that sense by the Spanish auth 
others. P uthors, as Parchon and many 


Besides these works, there are other grammatical ones which bear the 


me fame title. Thus the one by Salomo Ibn Jarchi, which I read | 
| | in the P 

“rn library, and which is neither of great extent nor value. Also that xb Ibn 
me Jabieh, which is printed. In the Oppenheim Collection, the Lexicon of 
Menachem ben Seruch bears the same title, but it emanates only from the 
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which was at that time, perhaps, spoken in England by the Jews 
This point, however, has hitherto not been properly investigated 
by me, from want of leisure. The subject certainly deserves a 


separate investigation. It appears, also, that the word yi 
(always mentioned by Hebrew authors when they quote non- 
Hebrew words), contains much information on the historv of 
modern’ languages which is recommendable to philologians.® J 
shall, in the course of this essay, give several Specimens of this 
The plan of this Lexicon is as follows. After a brief 
and general preface (which I have previously published in the 
Literaturblatt of the Orient) follow the first rules on the letters, 
their classification, and their use; the first rules in the classifica- 
tion of grammar, etc. (vide pp. 1—14, and pp. 14—37); the verbs 


known by the name of poy, « perfect” (vide pp: 3¢/—72); the 
different forms of conjugation (M711) ’; the quiescent and the 
defective, etc. Then (vide pp. 72—120) follow the declensions 


of nouns (mown *Sper) in their greatest perfection. Then the 


particles 7277 nid (vide pp. 120—123). These three divisions 
of words and grammar have been transmitted through Aristotle, 
and have also been adopted by the French grammarians and 
exegists, which division our author distinctly mentions. Our 
modern division of grammar into eight parts of speech, we oi] 
meet with in the more recent Jewish grammars.’ Then follow 
the verbs under the heading awn AWWe.2° The book closes with 
the punctuation and the accents, under the heading’! “7 ny 
O’NpN wHwD, and this is the rule for the readers (vide pp. 
124—130). | 

This Lexicon is, as the reader will observe, arranged according 
to a grammatical theme. ‘The more ancient grammarians have 
also, in their works, enumerated all the verbs. For instance, 
Chijug, Joseph Kimchi, Isaac Ben Eleazar, in his Grammar 
called N° npv,!? which is also found in the Bodleian Library 
(No. 478, 4). Leoro._p DuKEs. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


® For the German and French there are more works of this kind in exist- 
ence. About the French works of this class we have treated in our “ In- 
troduction to Proverbs,’ in the French translation of the Bible by Mr. 
Cahen of Paris. The Bodleian Library possesses several Hebrew-Arabic 
glossaries. 


7? For instance, Sypm /D ‘pon (verbs in which the first radical is omitted). 
® His words are as follows (p. 11, 6):— 


“Know that the sacred language stands on three pillars; the verb the 
noun, and the conjunctions.’’ The same in Parchon. We shallsay more on 
this subject in another part ofthis article. 

* The same is stated by Samuel ben Jacob in his brochure np>m rrwer (The 
Beginning of Learning), and by Isaac ben Jehuda, in his work Swxn 5D ( The 
Book of the Grove). Compare note 28. 

As also Joseph Kimchi, in his 15D (Book of Memorial), qo72 


mnawnn (Chapter of Calculations), mentions the Chapter of Numbers as 
the prescription. 


" Beginning with the words— 


* “You must know that the punctuation was given on Sinai, and the tablets 
had no points,’ etc. This piece is printed anonymously in the Rabbinical 
Bibles, and Elias Levita, in his book MyDnn Mp» (Tradition of Traditions), 
doubts whether the author of this treatise, whom he did not know, is iden- 

tical with Rabbi Moses Chasan, who is often quoted in ancient MSS. 
‘* Jt is the only copy known. Uri mentions it anonymously; but as 
the author of this work mentions his mp 1m 55D, I knew that I had the book 
named before me. The last-named work is found in the Paris library, and 


I bors ore extracts therefrom in the Literaturblatt of the Orient (1846, 
p. 706). 


A PLEA 


ON BEHALF OF THOSE WHOSE EDUCATION SHOULD CLAIM SOME ATTENTION 
| AT SUSSEX HALL. 


Tae failure of the attempt in Bury-court to uphold an Institution for the purpose 


ot providing means for educating the young of the working classes only, hes 
re-awakened the feelings of regret with which I 


being made, as if the Institution then in 


first contemplated the attempt 
existence had no appliances to provide 
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for this education; or that, even in mental cultivation, it was found impossible | 


for those differently circumstanced in regard to this world’s comforts, to meet 
within the same building; and that, even there, our common brotherhood was to 
he looked upon as an idle dream of the poet or visionary, and not a fact to be 
r-alised by practical inen, 

That the founders of Sussex Hall were desirous that, that association should be 
the means of disseminating information amongst the class which was not over- 
supplied with those resources which would have enabled it to have obtained edu- 
cation elsewhere, is apparent from the regulation for admitting at a lesser charge 
the mechanic and the artisan to the advantages the institution possesses. That 
these regulations were not taken advantage of, argues, that they were either not 
appreciated by those whom they were designed to benefit, or that they were not 
of a character to permit such, to avail themselves of the offer. There is no doubt 
that truth is to be found in both positions, that very many, not having the love 
of knowledge awakened in their minds, have kept away from the means of 
instruction there to be found; and that another, and a very large portion of the 
labouring classes, who were desirous of cultivating their minds, have been obliged 
to remuin away through their inability to spare the sum requisite to put them in 
the way of this cultivation. Now it is possible to deal with both these classes of 
absentees from our Institution, and it should be the work of the Institution to do 
this. It is fulfilling but a small part of its designed labours by providing for the 
mere lounger or amusement-seeker. Its great purpose is to educate; to aid, by 
the powerful teachings of education, in the regeneration of society; and it should 
not attempt this, sparing toil, or in any way niggardly of kindly feelings or 
well-directed endeavours. It should do its work, fearless of bringing the mechanic, 
the tr.desman, and the gentleman, within the confines of the same building. 

There appears to be a little too much dread of the mingling of the “ better off” 
with the “ poorer portion’? of our community apparent in many of our arrange- 
ments of the day. In addition to “ ragged schools,” there has been a suggestion 
made for “ragged churches;” and if this spirit progresses, large portions of 
society will become mapped out by these external distinctions, and as broad a line 
of demarcation will be drawn between classes of men as has yet existed in times 
past; and the world be as far as ever from regarding through these extrinsic dif- 
ferences the truly intrinsic and distinctive features of humanity. This continuous 
separation should be avoided as much as possible, more especially wherever mind 
is sought to be developed, and its powers appealed to; but where kept up out of 
consideration for both classes concerned, it should be one more of degree than 
kind. Where free commii g'ing cannot take place, at least, both might tend to 
jorm one association beneath a common roof, and different parts of the building 
be appropriated to each. And were it necessary to adopt a separate system of 
instruction for each, it might be effected, and should be carried out; for unless 
the education of those who most need it be looked to in the Institution to which 


[ refer, it is avoiding its real object, and contenting itself with the attainment of 


a very much lesser one. 

The first means by which this object is to be effected, is, the providing instruc- 
tion at so low a rate, that nearly all really desirous of attaining it may readily 
avail themselves of the opportunity, and the taking care that, in the mode of 
imparting this instruction, the teachers begin at the beginning. Our Institutions 
are mostly places at which various accomplishments may be acquired: what is 
more wanted for the class to whom I refer, is that which must precede all desire 
for, or pleasure in the attainment of, any such accomplishment; viz., elemental 
instruction in those necessary branches of knowledge upon which all after in- 
struction rests. There should be classes for improvement in reading and writing, 
for practice in arithmetic, and for the attainment of some degree of information in 
matters of historical importance, especially of all such as relate to our own 
country; to this some insight into geography should be added, and occasionally 
such teachings illustrative of natural phenomena as would prepare the mind for 
receiving aright and ever being advantaged by those lessons which nature in her 
constant operations is furnishing us with. This could be effected at little cost, 
save that of personal exertion. The building in which this work is to be carried 
on, we have; the scholars are ready for us; and surely teachers could be found 
who would voluntarily place their efforts, and some portion of their time, at the 
disposal of the committee of the Institution, to effect this desirable object. A 
system of instruction of this description, undertaken with the view of advantaging 
a class of members who are scarcely represented by any one of such class at 
present within the Institution, might be worked out without interfering with the 
present arrangements adapted to the members who now subscribe to it. 

We want, first, a system of gratuitous lectures—gratuitous as regards both the 
lecturers and the admission of listeners, who should be freely invited to avail 
themselves of the instruction offered. This might lead many who would attend, 
to appreciate, to some extent, the advantage of being present on such occasions, 
end to desire further information upon subjects brought under their notice, and 
ultimately induce them to become regular in their attendance at some one or 
other of the classes. This plan of gratuitous lecturing has been tried at the Insti- 
tution which held its meetings in Bury-court; lecturers have been found willing 
and able to furnish instruction upon matters which have awakened in the minds 
of attentive auditors some portion of that pleasure which it is the characteristic 
of instruction to impart; and if it has been tried, and success has to some extent 
attended the effort, there is but little reason, if any, why the plan should not be 
acted upon where greater opportunities exist for its realising more abundant 
advantages. To this course of lectures upon matters of elemental, but of a varied 
and general character, there should be free admission. One night each week 
should be set apart for the purpose; and to a regular attendance upon such occa- 
sions should the young of the neighbourhood, and all of any age willing to come, 
be constantly invited. 

In connection with this gratuitous course upon general subjects, let others be 
added, upon some ove other night of the week, in which an entire subject, in an 
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untechnical manner, should be gone through, and, if possible, examination of the 
younger porsion of the audience be entered into respecting the progress made 
during such course, In this way lectures might be delivered upon history during 
three or six months of the year; upon geography, during the period of another three 
months; and perhaps a course upon natural philosophy, or any branch of it, treated 
in @ familiar and unabstruse manner—calculated to stimulate observation on the 
part of the hearers when engaged in their daily pursuits—might fill up the evenings 
of the remaining months: or the entire year might be devoted to lectures upon 
the two first-named subjects, history and geography. We should thus have two 
evenings each week set apart for lectures to those whom I desire to see having 
some interest in the system of education at Sussex Hall. On the one, lectares of a 
similarly mixed character to those usually given at the Institution would be delivered, 
and on the other the lectures would partake more of the nature of those given ins 
class for the promotion of instruction in some particular branch of knowledge. 
The teachings in both cases must be gratuitous; and, in the latter course of in- 
struction, very much could be easily effected by any man of moderate intelligence 
taking a work of authority upon the matters to be taught, and using it as a text- 
book for all the information to be supplied upon the matter, The difficulty in 
getting lecturers or teachers, in both cases, will, I think, be small indeed, as it 
will be the means of aiding the self-instruction of all who take part in such work ; 
and greater advantages will be effected for all engaged in this system of motual 
instruction than can be realised in any other way at so cheap a rate, and in so 
easy and agreeable a manner. | 

In this Jabour many of the now members of the Institution might take part, 
and also actively join in carrying on the other classes for reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and drawing, for each of which an evening of the week might be appor- 
tioned. For admission to these classes a charge should be made, fixed at as low 
a rate as possible, seeing that very much of this teaching is supplied elsewhere to 
all seekers without any cost; but the education furnished should not be, as it 
were, doled out in charity. Those availing themselves of it should be enabled to 
consider its attainment in some degree as the result of their own exertions, and 
brought about at their own cost. Perhaps a shilling or eighteenpence pes 
quarter might be sufficient to meet all expenses, and to leave a sum towards 
defraying rent, lighting, etc., if numbers could be induced to join in the experi- 
ment I desire should be tried. To make the subscription higher than this, would 
be to place beyond the reach of many, the advantages the Institution should have 
attached to it; and it would be possible, even at this low figure, by small purchases 
and donations of books, to associate also to the other means of instruction the 
circulating library and reading room. 

All this might be done without any interference with the nghts of the present 
or future members. The same course as that now adopted with regard to their 
instruction and amusement might continue; their lectures, their library, reading 
rooms, and classes, might remain to them ; but the uneccupied portions of time, 
for which they have no use now, could be devoted to the culture of those of their 
fellows who cannot contribute in proportion with them, but whose education is of 
equal importance, not only to those educated, but to the society of which they 
form a part. This plan would necessitate the giving up the theatre, for one 
night in the week, for the general lectures, and of a class-room, each night, for 
the elemertary education proposed to be carried on. The information upon 
geography, history, etc., might also be imparted in one of the class-rooms. This 
active occupancy of Sussex Hall would disarrange but very slightly the plans now 
laid down and acted upon by the committee. It might not be unattended with 
useful results as regards those members, who should be now more eager to profit 
by the means of improvement within their reach, but who seem content with 
having it in their power to say that they belong to a literary Institution, without 
being enabled to boast that such Institution has had any very great effect in 
advantaging them in their mental cultivation, Such occupy the institution 
nominally, the means of education exist, but are not personally laid hold of as a 
good by them; and thus it is kept up as a mere external of education, indicating 
where active intelligence should be found daily at its work of self-advancement, 
did the industry of its members keep pace with its outward indications; and also 
shewing that, like many other pretences, it is not the less hollow and unreal tor 
the largeness of its pretence. It must become a working and industrial schoo! of 
young and old, eager in the pursuit of the advantages of education, before 1 can 
be, even to its present members, much more than an empty name. 

Perhaps a step taken in the direction pointed out above would excite to greater 
activity all at present connected with the Institution, and other classes among | ‘» 
menbers might be formed to keep up with the exertions made in those for the 
benefit of the new comers. Whether this would be so or not, I most earnestly 
recommend to the committee a serious consideration of the probable good to be 
effected, by throwing open many of the advantages of the Institution, at a very 
cheap rate, to those who, by their attendance at the Bury-court Atheneum, 
manifested their desire for intellectual pursuits, Situate as our Institution is, we 
ought not to be regardless of such a class of willing learners; and it should be the 
anxious desire of the committee, consistently with the comfort and advantages of 
the members and subscribers, to number among the regular frequenters of the 
lectures and class-rooms, those whose principal or only opportunity of instruction 
would be at such attendances. Let this be seen to and acted upon, and we shall 
not again hear of our Literary Institution taking its long six-months’ pap during 
the warm weather, as though sunny days and literary pursuits could not be 
enjoyed together, or as if the winter’s literary meal required a whole summer- 
time for its tedious digestion. 

Little Britain. 


People seldom get tired of the world till the world is tired of 
them.— Lady Blessington. | 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


[This letter was written immediately after the debate in the Commons, but 
could not find insertion in our last number.—Ep. J. Chron.) 


Sir,—When I last addressed you, I little thought how soon the 
House of Commons would have to witness in what spirit the Recorder 
of the same city that elected the Baron Rothschild would record the 
old statutesof the realm. It is true, we could hardly expect anything 
better from the man whose antipathy to Judaism is a matter of fact, 
spite ‘of the smart castigation which his illiberal sentiments on another 
occasion earned for him from a master dialectician.' 

It is true that two honourable members last night, and the Times of 
this morning, have exposed the illogical nature of his conclusions ; it is 
true that the vote of the House has neutralised the influence of such 
records; but it is also true that this legal dignitary has treated the 
simple question as though it were a doubtful case at law given him to 
decide, and in which he could find no better way than seeking for 
precedents and usages in similar matters. Of all the parties interested 
in this bill, the foremost are the Jewish community of Great Britain, 
and indirectly, also, their brethren in faith abroad. Excuse, then, 
Sir, an attempt at analysing the singular speech with which the brother 
of Lord Ellenborough ? tried to justify his vote. 

Mr. Law begins with the usual motion for six months’ delay of the 
third reading, and thinks a renewal of the discussion necessary, 
because — 

Istly, “* Public notice had been precluded from the discussion of the 
formula.” 

2ndly, “ T'wo hundred members, dissenting from last vear’s bill, 
had for some reason been absent at the time of the division.” 

Now these two “ reasons” are no reasons ; for— 

Ist, The formula of the oath has been all along the object of public 
notice ever since the election of Baron Rothschild, and the press has 
again and again directed attention to it. 

“2nd, The two hundred members dissenting last year would, as good 
(hristians, as true Englishmen, and as honest men, have stuck to that, 
or, rather, to a similar vote, if they had still considered it just and 
right, and their absence argues against Mr. Law. The real drift for a 
renewal of the discussion was, I think, to fatigue ministers, to tire the 
Commons, and to sicken the public. The new Fabius Cunctator has, 
however, failed. 

Mr. Law says: ** With respect to the bill, its title did not disclose 
its object——the admission of the Jews to Parliament.” 

The bill certainly does not contain these last seven words, but it is 
entitled, ‘‘A Bill for modifying the form of Oath to be taken by Mem- 
bers of ParMament not professing the Roman Catholic faith ;” and the 
sixth section repeats the latter exception. Baron Rothschildisa M.P. 

(le jure and de facto. Ue is a Jew, and will not apostatise. Now what 
form of oath Is to be used in this instance? Surely, then, the object 
of the bill is clearly indicated in. its title. 

Mr. Law again says: “ A solemn oath had been required from 
Roman Catholics; but it was proposed to relax those engagements in 
the case of the Jews and others.” 

‘This assertion, to use the mildest term, is groundless. The new 
formula is still more solemn, since it is binding upen all believers, 
whatever be their creed. ‘The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Shore— 
Colonel Sibthorpe and Mr. Bright—the late founder of the house of 
Rothschild (by his well known act of self-denial and trust-worthy 
honesty to the land-graf of Hesse-Cassel without oath) and the present 
destroyer of the ancient ducal house ef Buckingham—Sir Moses Mon- 


' From Sir Robert Peel, who, in reply to Mr. Law, expressed his pity for 
those who were in the awful predicament of receiving law and judgment at 
his hands. 

* A few years ago, the orthodox party in the House of Commons accused 
Lord Ellenborough of having, when Governor-General of India, wilfully 
contributed to consolidate the practices of idolatry, by spending much 
money, sending many soldiers, and thus lending great countenance on the 
part of Great Britain, to assist in re-erecting the Somnauth gates in India. 
At present, among the same party, in the same House of Commons, a 
learned brother of the same noble peer, though he adopts our Bible as the 
integral part of the Bible in which he believes, declares oppression, or exclu- 
sion, necessary against ws, the passive opponents of all idolatry. This start- 
ling contradiction in one family may eppear * passing strange;” but it is 
explained by the simple fact that the “ English witnesses to the unitv of 
God’’ are not os numerous, not as eager to fight, and consequently not as 
much to be feared as the ‘* host of heathen worshippers around the sandal- 
wood gates in India.”’ Thence, here exclusion, and in India assistance. In 
one point, however, the noble lord and his accusers agree; they will support 


the old customs of the country in which they are for the time being. Thence 
again, there idolatry, here exclusion. 


| tefiore and his sincere friend Mr. Spooner—Mr. Law himself and Mr. 


W. J. Fox—the banker Rothschild and the Talmudist Newdegate— 
thev all must and do acknowledge the binding force of the new for. 
mula, whatever may be their opinions respectively of the church, of 
affirmation by oath, of property trusts, of friendship, of the Trinity, or 
of the Talmud. 

Mr. Law continues: “It was a pure fiction to say it was incident 
to the Jew, as possessed of a natural-born subject’s birthright, that he 
was admissible to Parliament.”’ 

Why? Itisa pure fiction to say otherwise. The English born 
Jew is a Jewish Englishman, and by his birthright as a natural-born 
subject is admissible to Parliament. To say the contrary would be a 
false plea, and let Mr. Law beware of false pleas. Since he is so fond 
of quoting the statutes and precedents, I will remind him of what Sir 
Edward Coke relates of Lord Robert de Willoughby. He (Lord R. 
de W.), addressing the counsellors in open court, told them, “T have 
lived in the time when, if you had pleaded an erroneous plea, you 
would have been sent to prison.” 

But here comes the pith and marrow of Mr. Law’s speech: “ From 
the earliest times the position of Jews in this country was not regarded 
as higher than that of villeins. ‘There were special officers to deal 
with them in the Court of Exchequer. Legally they were regarded 
as nothing but merchant strangers under the protection of the crown.” 

Of course the learned gentlemen confirmed this position by quoting 
various ancient statutes, etc. The position itself is true. But what 
means the quoting of Lord Coke’s opinion respecting these barbarous 
statutes ? Did Lord Coke deem them right and just? If so, the 
poor Jews must appeal to my Lord Coke of to-day. But Mr. Law 
gives us very scanty quotations; I will try to find a few more, and 
shew a little more of the tender mercies in store for us by the opinions 
of Lord Coke and Mr. Law. | 

By the second section of De Judaismo, of 4th Edward L., it is enacted 
that “‘ the good Christians are not to take above half their substance.” 
By the eighth clause of this excellent statute, ‘Christians are not 
permitted to lie in their houses.” * Mr. Law goes on illustrating these 
positions; but here we must regret the degradation of Smithfield. 
How much better could Mr. Law illustrate the old statutes by an 
exhibition, not of prize cattle, but of the charred remains of a Jewish 
family burnt alive. 

Mr. Law then gives us a most interesting morceau of historical 
information of ‘‘an Asiatic Jew and the Lord Protector’—and for 
such anecdotes as this the Baron Rothschild must not take his seat in 
the Commons! and because of this the Jews of England ought to 
suffer in 1849! for such appears to be the notion implied, if not ex- 
pressed, by the learned Recorder of the City of London. Let us fora 
moment test Mr. Law’s logic by analogy. We need not go to Asiatic 
Jews for it, although it is quite natural that this Jew, hunted by de 
Judaismo of a Persian Edward and the ‘‘ opinions’’ of a Maroccan 
Lord Coke, should, on hearing of the freedom of conscience secured 
by Cromwell, in the intensity of his grateful feelings, have travelled a 
little farther than Venice or Amsterdam to see the Lord Protector, 
and in his enthusiasm, for a moment, have hoped to find the olive- 
branch in the iron hand that made England free, but which was stained 
by shedding the blood of his king to avenge the misdeeds of his 
responsible advisers. For, be it remembered, Mr. Law does not tell 
us, Istly, whether that Jew came, or was sent, direct from Asia; or, 
2ndly, whether he declared himself to have found the Messiah; he 
only relates the great folly committed by that Jew 200 years ago. 
But now for analogous cases. How would Mr. Law deal with mem- 
bers elect descended from some French refugees, whose forefathers, in 
the first revolution, confiscated the property and slew the priests of 
the church, and worshipped the Goddess of Reason? or with others, 
descended from those relentless Puritans who denounced the English 
monarch as the prototype of “ Antichrist,” and the clergy of the 
church as “ priests of Baal,” and treated them accordingly ? or with 
the descendants from Russo-Polish serfs of this day? Besides, as 
Mr. Law has reminded the House of the position of our forefathers, 
he will, perhaps, go a little further back, to trace the social and legal 
position of the “* Laws” at the time when the Lord said to our fathers, 
*“ Ye are my witnesses.” Sixtus V., when cardinal, shrewdly asked a 
haughty archbishop who railed at Sixtus’ low birth, “ If you bad been 
my father’s son, could you have managed to keep the herd ?” 


London, June 12, 1849. L. F. Baum. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


* Query: If this law were valid now, would Christian recorders be per- 
mitted to speak of “ pure fictions” in their Houses (of Commons) ? 
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SypneyY. —In reference to the testimonial presented to Mr. M. 
Joseph, an outline of which we inserted in our last number, we 


have since received the address and reply, which we now give in 
full. | 
SYDNEY SYNAGOGUE. 
A meeting of the subscribers to Mr. Joseph’s testimonial met at the Synagogue 
Chamber, on Sunday the 4th February, a.m. 5609, 
Mr. Isaac Levey, the President, in the chair, 
It was resolved :— 


“That the following address be presented to Mr. Joseph by the deputation 
appointed to wait on him with the testimonial :’’°— 


“Sydney Synagogue Chambers, February 4, A.M. 5609, 
“To Moses Joseph, Esq., last President of the Sydney Synagogue. 

“ Sir,— We, the undersigned members of the Sydney Hebrew Congregation, 
have the honour of presenting you with the accompanying silver cup and testi- 
monial (a fac-simile of the latter being placed in the vestry-room of the synagogue), 
as a mark of their esteem and respect for the efficient and satisfactory manner 
you have conducted, for a series of years, the affairs of the congregation. 

“ We earnestly hope that you will live many years to witness the advancement 
and prosperity of the congregation over whose interests you have so long presided, 

“ We are also bound to record our unqualified praise for the zeal and devotion 
whieh you have on all occasious evinced in forwarding the views of the members. 

** May you long continue to exercise the same spirit and attachment as you 
have hitherto manifested towards the well-being of our Beth Yisrael. 

* May our Universal Father continue to extend his kindness towards yourself, 
Mrs. Joseph, and family, and also your revered parents, is the sincere and earnest 
wish of | 

Moss, 
A, CoHEN, 
A. ELIAs, 
P. I, CoHEn, 


Mr. Joseph made the following reply :— 


S. BENJAMIN, 
Hi. COHEN, 
I. ISAAGS.”’ 


** Gentlemen,—TI received your address, accompanied as it is with so valuable a 
present, with feelings of deep emotion. The testimonial will be preserved by 
me as a record of your esteem and respect; and although you may consider I 
have discharged my duty in an efficient and satisfactory manner, this could only 
have been accomplished by the aid L have always received from the various com- 
mittees and members of the congregation with whom I have been associated. 

‘*T trust I shall ever feel the same warm attachment to the welfare of the 
congregation, and shall continne to use my best cfforts for the advancement of its 
prosperity. 

“JT am unconscious of having used any extraordinary zeal in-the discharge of 
my duty as president miore than my duty prompted me to do. 

* You may rest assured I shall ever evince the same feeling of attachment 
towards the welfare of our synagogue which I have hitherto done, 

** Your kind wishes towards my parents, myself, and family, are duly appreciated, 
and afford additional proof of the kind feelings you have always manifested 
towards us, 

‘¢ In conclusion, I have again to thank you for your munificent gift, and the 
handsome manner in which you have acknowledged my services? and the testi- 
monial which you have this day presented to me I sincerely hope will remain as 
a heir-loom in my family, to convince them, however humble their abilities, if 
exercised in a good cause, will always meet with their due reward, 

‘¢ Mrs. Joseph and family join with me in earnestly hoping that Providence 
will extend its blessings on yourselves and families, and believe me to remain, 

** Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Sydney, 5th February, 1849.” Moses JosEpn,”’ 

We have buat to add that it was a very interesting scene, Mr. Joseph being 
surrounded by his very aged and revered parents, also his amiable wife and 
interesting family all being witnesses to the general opinion the congregation had 
of his services. ‘The depntation joined with the committee of the synagogue were 
most hospitably entertained, and the banquet was “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.”’ 

A number of highly influential Christian gentlemen were anxious to subscribe 
to Mr. Joseph’s worth as a citizen, and also as a mark of respect for his zeal and 
services to some of our local charities; but our original resolution was to confine 
the subscription to the bona ide members of the synagogue. 

Our correspondent informs us that he has much Judaical news to forward us 
relative te matters of progress, but postpones the same for the present. 


WE have much pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing letter from the Committee of the Metropolitan Convalescent 
Institution to Mr. Charles Salaman for his recent exertions in 
behalf of the charity. 

(copy ) 
Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, 
Office, 32, Sackville-street, Picadilly, 
16th June, 1849. | 

Sir,—I was instructed by the Board, at their meeting, held yesterday, 
to transmit you the following resolution, which I have the pleasure of 
doing. | 


Resolved, That the warmest thanks of the Board be presented to 
Charles Salaman, Esq., of 36, Baker-street, Portman-squate, for pro- 
jecting the Concert held at the Hanover-square Rooms on the Ist of 
June inst., in aid of the Building Fond; for the trouble he took in 
Superintending all the necessary arrangements for holding it ; and for 
his energetic exertions in promoting its success.” 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

To Cuaries SAraman, Esq., Jxo. Jounson, 

36, Baker-street, Portman-square. Secretary. 


Trinity Cottece, CAmMBripcr.—Mr. Alfred H. Louis, who 
has, on every examination since his entering the University, at- 
tained the eminent distinction of First Class Prize-man, has again, 
this term, realised the anticipations of his friends. Afier a rigid 
examination of six days, his proficiency in the highest require- 
ments of collegiate education has once more entitled him to a 
similar post of honour, 

Sincerely do we congratulate the young gentleman, his parents 
and friends, and, indeed, the Jewish nation in general, on this 
prominent position of our co-religionist-—a position which MuSsT 
add to our social and political advancement. 


New Goitp the Polynesian, Sandwich Island News” 
paper, July 15.)—A strange revolution is at present taking place in 
California. A gold region has been discovered on the American fork 
of the Sacramento, and all California is rushing there to dig. Half the 
population of San Francisco has already gone. I have conversed with 
several intelligent and trustworthy gentlemen who have just been on a 
visit thither to satisfy themselves of the truth of the reports. ‘The 
gold occurs in an alluvium, and is disseminated over a region of fifty 
or more miles in length. ‘The people who are there digging, obtain, on 
an average, from ten to fifty dollars per day—-washing by hand; some 
obtain one hundred dollars per day, but not contmually. Itis on wild 
land, and of course every body goes and digs that pleases. All who 
have been to examine either remain to dig, or have returned with thew 
families to make preparations. As a consequence all branches of 
business except gold-digging are at a dead stand-still. Workmen of all 
sorts are off at once—gardens, crops, mills, and everything else are left 
to take care of themselves. Even Forbes’ great quick-silver mine will 
have to stop operations from the desertion of the hands. Laborers 
could be hired in abundance a month ago for twenty-five dollars per 
month. Now they are not to be had for ten dollars per day—in fact, 
not at all. The crops will in all probability be extensively neglected, 
and food will doubtless have to be iinported to prevent scarcity. ‘The 
gold occurs in small flat grains averaging about the size of flax seeds— 
the largest piece yet found is ten dollars worth. What the result of 
all will he no one can tell. That it will prove disastrous to the perma- 
nent welfare of the country I have no doubt. It certainly will not 
promote industry, sobriety, or good morals. [A few shipments of 
wheat and flour from hence, would doubtless be a grand speculation. | 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


Trourspvay Eventna. 

A Court of Common Council was held this day in the Council 
Chamber of the City of London. After some of the notices of 
motions on the list had been disposed of | 

Mr. Anderton, who, we regret to say, laboured under indis- 
position, said that he hoped that at this period of the nineteenth 
century, the motion which he had the honour to introduce would 
be carried unanimously. The question is, Should the Jews, by 
their religion, be excluded from those rights possessed by every 
other class of her Majesty’s subjects? ‘ The Jews,’ said Mr. 
Anderton, “are a moral, a religious, and a charitable people. The 
tenets of their religion teach them to be a virtuous and a loyal 
people, in which sense they were not to be surpassed.” For their 
charitable disposition, he would but mention the names of Roth- 
schild, Goldsmid, Montefiore, and Salomons. (Cheers.) Tb.ir 
liberality of principle is proved by their having endowed schola:- 
ships without reference to religious opinions. In all offices in 


which they had been called on to serve they had given general 
satisfaction. Jews are jurymen; they decide between Christian 
and Christian, between Christian and Jew, and between life and 
death. They have Jewish magistrates, and a Jewish alderman, 
and by-and-by they would have a Jewish Lord Mayor (Cheering ); 

and he would thereby be the head of the Central Criminal Court, 
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and take precedence of the Judges of the land, and of the learned 
Recorder himself. (Laughter.) Mr. Anderton, amidst cheers, 
concluded an eloquent address with expressing a hope that the last 
‘ntolerant act on our Statute books would, in a few days, be 
blotted from its pages. Mr. Anderton then moved the following 
petition 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assem bled— 
The Humble Petition of the Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of 
the City of London, in Common Council assombled, 
SagWeTH,—That your Petitioners have learned, with the most lively satisfac- 
tion, that a Bill has passed the Honourable the House of Commons, and is now 


pending in your Lordships’ Honourable House, “ to alter the Oaths to be taken 
by the Members of the two Houses of Parliament not professing the Roman 
Catholic religion.” 

That the object of the said Bill being to simplify the said Oaths,—to diminish 
their namber, and to vary them so as to render eligible to Seats in Parliament, 
persons of all religious denominations, is highly approved by your Petitioners. 

That your Petitioners believe that it is unjust, impolitic, and unwise, to 
exclude any persons on account of their religious faith, from Seats in either House 
of Parhament. 


That Religious Test affords no security for character, or competency to dis- 
charge Legislative Duties. : 

That, to impose such Test, is to narrow the choice of the Electors, to infringe 
upon their rights as Citizens, and to deprive those who are excluded of a partici- 
pation in those privileges and honours to which, as bearing the burdens and 
contributing by their industry to the wealth of the State, they have a just right. 

That by the Law, as it now stands, your Petitioners have been deprived of 
the services of one of their Representatives, who was elected by their fellow- 


citizens to represent them in the House of Commons, but who, from conscientious 
scruples, is debarred from taking his Seat. | 


Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that your Lordships will be 
pleased to sanction the said Bill, and pass the same into a Law. 
And your Petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

Mr. Wire, the consistent friend of civil and religious liberty, 
seconded the motion in an argumentative and eloquent address, 
and said it was scarcely tu be believed that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an industrious, wealthy, moral, and religious people were 
debarred the right of serving their country, because they differed 
in religious opinions. The City of London had returned a Jew as 
their representative to the House of Commons (hear, hear), but 
he cou'd not take his seat on account of the oath. They are ex- 
cluded by an accident—by the introduction of an oath which was 
never intended to be applied to the Jews. (Hear.) It had been 
said by a gentleman present, that the introduction of a Jew into the 
House of Commons would un-Christianise Parliament. ‘I wish,” 
said Mr. Wire, * we could introduce a little Christianity into the 
Houses of Parliament.” (Cheers.) The only qualification for serving 
his country should be a man’s fitness, and not his religion. Let not 
the opponent of the Jew boast of his ancestry, for a Jew had an 
ancestry which could be traced higher, centuries higher, than that 
of William the Conqueror. The Jew and the Christian drew 
their code of morals from the same book, and he did not see on 
what grounds they could any longer cppose his admission into the 
House of Commons. (Cheers.) In conclusion, he trusted that 
the motion of his honourable friend would receive unanimous 
support. 


The Recorder then put the resolution, which was adopted 
nem, con. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Dr. pr pecs and other communications are unavoidably deferred for want 
0 space, 


— 


thanks to | those friends who have kindly contributed to their Subscription, 
aud beg to remind those who have not already assisted them that the sum collected 
falls very far short of the required amount ; and as the notice for payment will 


expire in a few weeks, the Committee earnestly solicit further donations. 
Donations previously advertised 


. £106 4 
J. H. Vivian, Esq. 2 0 
M. J. Michael, Esq. ' 3 3 0 
Hertz Ben Pinchas, Esq. Manchester, (per Jewish 


Chronicle). 


Donations in London will be received by Sampson Samuel, Esq., 26, N 
Broad-street, and the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, the 
1. Kantrowitz, Manchester; the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, Liverpool; Mr. Benjamin 


Valentine, Edgbaston Street, Bismingham ; and by Mr. 1. Jacob, 33, Castle 
Street, Swansea. 
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Cheltenham Hebrew Congregation. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a person to act as onw and Reader in the 
\ Cheltenham Congregation. Salary £60 per Annum. Application to 
be made to the Rev. Dr. Apter, or (in writing) to Mr. J. Davis, President 
of the Congregation, 172, High Street, Cheltenham. 


West Metropolitan Jewish School, 
256, High Holborn—3, Little Queen Street. 


HE Annual Meeting will be held at the Music Hall, Bedford-square, ¢), 
Monday afternoon, 2nd July, at half-past Three for Four o’clock, upon which 
occasion the Prizes will be delivered by the Chairman. 
Tickets can be obtained from any Member of the Committee, at the Schools 
or from J. L. Elkin, Esq., 20, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square. 


NEW CETY TEA WAREHOUSE, 


HENRY MOSES, 
4,8t. Mary Axe, Bishopsgate Street, 


Begs most respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public generally, that 
he has lately opened the above premises inthe Grocery Trane. 

In soliciting their patronage, H. M. assures them it shall be his constant 
endeavour to merit their entire confidence and a share of their commands, 
by personal attendance, and the superiority of the articles supplied. 


Families will find a Large and Choice Selection of Teas, Coffees, Pickles, &c. 


Good Strong Congou, 4s. perlb. | Rest Ceylon Coffee, Is, 
Finest Imported, 4s. Sd. 5». Fine Jamaica ditto, Is. 4d. 
Genuine Hyson, 4s.,4s8. 5d., 5s.| Superior Mocha ditto, Is. sd. 


Silvery Pearl Gunpowder, 5s., 5s.6d.,6s. “Loist Sugar, 4d.,, 4'. 
Sparkling Loaf Sugar, 5d. 
Finest ditto Sid. 
Superior Sweet Oil, J7d.and Sd. per Pint: Very Best, 10d. 


Henry Moses, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Fruits, §&¢., 4, St. Mary Are. 
Parcels delivered Daily to all parts of Town and Country, within 50 miles, 
Carriage Free. 
Country Orders punctually attended to. 


Cheap Jewish Library. 
Just Published, 


EVENINGS IN JUDEA. Part Ii. 


Price Fourpence. May be had of John Donnison, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate; 


S. Solomon, 5, Houndsditch; Mrs. Joel, Fore Street; and Reynolds, Church 
Row, Aldgate. 


To be published shorily, Price Five Shillings, 
‘THE 


ETHICS AND JURISPRUDENCE OF THE TALMUD; 
OR THE 
MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE RABBIES, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RABBI HIRSCH B. FASSEL. 


BY DAVID ASHER, , 
AUTHOR OF “ OUTLINES OF THE JEWISH RELIGION,” AND TRANSLATOR OF 


DR. BUDINGER’S “ WAY OF FAITH.” 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward thcir names to Mr. D. 
ASHER, care of the Printers. 


Mrs. Ezehiel’s Commercial Boarding House, 
24, Slater Street (late 14, Upper Newington), Liverpool. 
M RS. E. returns thanks to her Friends, Commercial Travellers, and 


. Strangers visiting Liverpool, for the very liberal support she has 
received, and trusts, by her unceasing efforts and attention, to insure a con- 


tinuance of their favours. 
Private Dining Rooms, if required. 
GOVERNESS wanted to instruct Three Little Girls, under 12 years of 
A age, in Hebrew, English, and Music, Address (pre-paid), A. M., 23, 
Suver Street, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


\ \ ] ANTED, by a Single Gentleman, in a Jewish family, Unfurnished Apart- 


j} ments (Two or Three good Rooms), with attendance. Address, H. A. 
Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Nay AEE, a Young Man acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and 


General Fancy Business. Unexceptionable References required. Apply 
at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph : Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, ph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus 


blished by 
Edward Ward, 54, “serene Hal 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and pu 


and may be at the Jewish Chronicle Officer, 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. —— Friday, June 22, 1849. 
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